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ABSTRACT 

Conference papers calling for newer constructs in 
organizational theory to explicate problems in understanding 
educational organizations were content analyzed to explore 
paradigmatic assumptions and to demonstrate a fit between 
assumptions. Papers supporting the use of qualitative methodologies 
were also analyzed. The papers were from the 1983 conferences of the 
American Educational Research Association and the Association for the 
Study of Higher Education. The underlying assumptions of 
organizational constructs such as "loose coupling" were analyzed and 
contrasted with older and more traditional constructions of 
organizations. The results show that assumptions grow typically out 
of the same, or a very similar, value framework; that effective 
methods of inquiry are those that match assumptions about 
organizations; and that methods that present reductionist pictures of 
organizations fail to inform the change process because they produce 
necessarily limited and nonholistic views of organizational 
functioning. It is suggested that increased interaction between 
organizational theorists and methodologists should insure that 
methods fit newer constructs to create a descriptive science of 
organizations. A list of the 11 conference papers and authors is 
included. (Author/SW) . 
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ABSTRACT 



Bridging the Gap: New Constructs for Organizations 
and Appropriate Methodologies 

> 

•Eleven papers from the 19S5 AERA and ASHE Conferences were content 
analyzed. The purpose was two-fold: 1) to explore paradigmatic assump- 
tions, and 2) to demonstrate a fit between assumptions. The results show 
that assumptions grow typically out of the same, or a very similar, value 
framework; that effective methods of inquiry are those which match 
assumptions about organizations; and that methods which present reduc- 
tionist pictures of organizations fail to inform the change process 
because they produce necessarily limited and nonholistic views of organ- 
izational functioning. Increased interaction between organizational 
theorists and methodologists should insure methods fit newer constructs 
to create a descriptive science of organizations. 



BRIDGING TIE GAP: NEW CONSTRUCTS FOR ORGANIZATIONS 
AND' APPROPRIATE METHODOLOGIES' 



Introduction 

Operating on the premise that there may be differences between what 
researchers are doing and what they say they are doing, the logics- in-use 
and reconstructed logics of contemporary researchers become a legitimate 
arena Tor inquiry in and of themselves. The intuitive and explicit links 
between linear and hierarchical models of the world (''reality 11 ) and 
building-block methods of research ("variables", "control", and "mani- 
pulation") have lent credence to cumulatively-oriented, erector-set 
models of research efforts. The synergism between world view, or pro- 
posed construction of reality, and requisite instructions for exploring 
it is intuitive. If that is true, then there ought to exist a concomi- 
tant expectation that newer models of reality should command new modes 
of exploration. The possibility or likelihood indeed, even the 
necessity of such a link is the topic of this research. . 

Problem 

A survey of both ASHE and.AERA (American Educational Research 
Association) programs for the past four years demonstrates an increasing 
concern with two areas of inquiry: newer constructs for organizations 
which move away from old notions of systems-oriented bureaucracies, and a 
preoccupation with the redress of balance between qualitative and quant- 
itative methodologies as inquiry modes. Organizational theorists argue 
for studying newer dimensions of organizations (Weick, 1976; 1983; Astuto, 
Clark and Kuh, 1985) while others, predominantly methodologists , argue 
for expanded use of methods which emphasize vers tehen or understanding 



while de- emphasizing traditional rationalistic or scientific criteria of 
prediction and control (Conrad, '1983; Siverman, 1983; Cuba and Lincoln, 
19S2) . But no one has yet undertaken' the task of demonstrating how, why, 
or indeed whether substantially different methodologies are appropriate 
for substantially different constructions of organizations. 

Grounding in traditional scientific canons suggests ways in which 
quantitative methods are congenial with a convergent view of reality. 
Even if reality is not ultimately knowable (the naive realist's position) 
one can argue for attempting to approximate it by adding pieces which 
are "known". Similarly, non- conventional canons prod researchers to 
"know" utilizing methods which are more sympathetic to new canons. 

Returning to the argument of logics- in-use versus reconstructed logics 
however, it appears that research into organizations has not produced 
reflective treatment of method or world view (paradigm) 1 and likewise, 
exhortations on method have not produced lengthy treatment on world-view, 
or how method can contribute to different paths to "knowing". Without 
resorting to absolute violence toward avenues of research, it seems 
clear that organizational theorists have constructed new models and 
descriptions of organizational functioning as efforts to describe elements., 
they saw as being deviations from horizontal or vertical input-process- 
output models. Tn like fashion, much of the press for "new" (actually, 
older) methods for research can be characterized as frustration responses 
to traditional inquiry's "precise answers to irrelevant questions" 

indeed, this is not a new phenomenon. Nearly a century of excellent 
anthropological field Work was reported without extensive reference to 
method or paradigmatic assumptions before the call to mere self-conscious 
treatment of method was issued. And even then, treatment of field work, 
issues was; limited for another quarter -century to interviewing and iparti- 
c ipant observa t ion . 



(Tukcy, attributed) and to open-minded experiments with symbolic inter- 
act ionism and other reconstructions of social science. But the self- 
conscious treatment of method along with problem is rare in nan- scientific, 
nan-conventional inquiries. 2 .And the press for more qualitative methods 
on the one hand and new theory in organizations on the other ought to be 
enough to convince even a casual observer that link? :an and do exist. 
Objectives 

The objectives of the research reported were threefold; 1) V: 
analyse the underlying -assumptions of organizational contracts such as 
"loose coupling' 1 (We.Ak, 1^76) , n goal independent planning 11 (Llark, 1982) ; 
and organised anarch)' and garbage-can models of administration (March, 
Cohen and Olson, 1U74J to determine hallmarks of such views, and to 
contrast such views with older and mote traditional constructions'; oF 
organisations sucii (i.e., bureaucratic, vertically-linked, linear systems, 
and the like); ;>/ to examine underlying assumptions of proposed "newer", 
more ■ ethnographical ly- oriented, case study, natualistic or qualitative 
metJiods; and 3) to propose some ways in wh ; zh the f i t between organisational 
constructs is synergistic with the assumptions of qualitative methodologies. 

TTieorotical Framework and Perspectives 

The two perspectives adopted were those of Schwartz and Ogilvy (1979), 
who propose major paradigm shifts in traditional scientific and organiza- 
tional disciplines (chemistry, holography, administrative science, psych- 
ology and the like) and Lincoln and Cuba (forthcoming, 1984 ; 1982, 1981) 

2 In fact, until recently, it was sufficiently rare that editors of 
educational journals convened in a national meeting in June, 1981 in 
Bloomingt on, Indiana, to discuss ways of judging the technical adequacy 
and rigor of the flood of quantitative manuscripts proffered for publication. 



who have attempted to build an epistomolo^v based on such a paradigm 
shtft which moves away from the logical posi. 1:1 vuvt stance to a more 
phenomenological. posture. In the latter perspective, this inquiry 
systo^ is called "naturalistic inquiry 1 ', in contrast to rationalistic 
or conventional inquiry, Rationalistic or conventional inquiry is 
generally agreed to rest on the following five axioms: 1) reality is 
knowable, singular and convergent, separable into a series of steady 
states and processes (variables) which may be studied independently; 

2) the nature of the subject- inquirer relationship is dualistic; 

3) causality is linearly-conceived and necessary; 4) the object of 
inquiry is the verification of generalizations, time- and context-free 
laws which govern all behavior; and 5) inquiry is, or should be value - 
free. In sharp contrast to that set of axioms stands "naturalistic 
inquiry", constructed much as non-Euclidean geometries have been con- 
structed: by turning classical axioms on their heads and exploring the 
implications. Its premises, or axioms, form a system whereby 1) reality 
is multiple and constructed rather than. singular and convergent; 2) the 
nature of the subject-inquirer relationship is presumed to be inter- 
active, rather than discrete and separable; 3) causality is mutual at 
best, cause-effect relationships are not linear,- and plausible 
influences describe better why things occur; 4) working hypo- 
theses replace generalizations in recognition of the influence 
of time and context on human behavior; and that 5) all 
inquiry is value bound, and cannot be separated from value 
decisions at several points: choice of context for research, 
choice of substantive theory, choice of problem, choice of 
method, Inquirer \s values and values which inhere in the context . 



Schwartz and Oj; i Ivy (1 1>7 0 ) con tend , for instance, that: l: -ho 
dominant rationalistic or scionti Tic pnrad I j * in has boon charac - 
torir.od by a wor Id- v low which an sun us the world is s i mp 1 0/ 
prohab i 1 i s t i c , governed by h torn rc hy and vortical 0 r do r i nj'.s 
(both in the natural and the social world), and chat: the 
un i vor so is mocha 11 i ca 1 , do term 1 na to a nd I i kod i n 1 hu^H rj y 
causa 1 ways, characterized by an "ass em b 1 y" mot If, and know- 
able t h r o u g h obj oc t i v i tv . 

The emergent parad igm, they ha ve assert cd , postulated a 
-quite di ITerent world , the hallmarks of which are complexity /., 
el i vers i t y , he te ranc h y, h o 1 o g r a p h i c i in a g e s , i indeterminacy , mutua 1 
causal! t y , morp hogenes is and a " per spec t i va i M view of knowing . 
This shift, they argued, is eminently visible in biology, in 
physics, in mathematics and in other formal disciplines (including 
those mentioned above and, additionally, the arts, philosophy, 
political theory, brain theory and the like). The importance 
of tracking an emergent world- view through dozens of formal 
disciplines is that it has suggested that perfectly sensible 
and sane people give every evidence of shifting their belief 
systems regarding the nature of the universe. From Thorn's 
catastrophe theory to non- evolutionary theories of biological 
occurences, to He isenberg 1 s Uncertainty Principle, to holo- 
graphy , to the heterar chic theories of political organization, 
the evidence of a new paradigm is powerful. 

In a parallel shift, educational researchers and other 
social scientists who study pos tsecondary education, have begun 
to call :for additional (Cook and Reichardt, 1979) , extended 
(Miles and Hube rman , forthcoming , 1984) , or r ad i c a 1 1 y d iff e r en t 
methodologies (Guba, 1984 , forthcoming) wi th which i to invest i- 

er|c k 



i«n to i n?i l; i t:u t: i oii.s and schools. 

The mo l. hod was a s imji i o ami rnl.hur sura ight .forward 
doe u men la ry or con Cent ana I y s i s o f eleven papers Sumu of 
those papers reprosen toil a call for, or use of, newer constructs 
in organisational theory to. oxpl icato problems in limits rs taiul i it}; 
educational o rijan i z;t (: ions. The o the r s represented support 
for, or instances of, the use of 'qua 1 i, ta t; i. ve 'mo thodo log i e s 
(ovc r quan t i. ta t i ve methods ) i n i. rives t iga t i ng pos t second a ry 
i n s t i t u t i ons. A 1 1 o f t he p a p e r s w o r e | ) r e s c n t: e d a t c 1 t her 
the American Educational Research Association or the Association 
for the Study of Higher Education in the spring of 1983. 
Underlying assumptions were sought, and were displayed against 
both emergent-paradigm descriptions o f Schwartz and Ogi Ivy , 
and fundamental epi stemol og ical shifts outlined by Lincoln 
and Cuba . 

, Content analysis, as treated by Holsti (1969) , Krippenclorf 
(1985) and Rosengrcn (1981; see particularly his treatment of 
qualitative versus quantitative content analyses, pp. 10-12) , 
is .generally", "any technique for making inferences by objec- 
tively and systematically identifying specified characteristics 
of messages" (Holsti, 1969, p. 14). The coding of data for a 
content analysis involves systematically transforming and 
aggregating raw data into units (categories or taxonomies) 
''which permit precise descriptions of relevant content charac- 
t eristics" (Holsti, 1969, p. 94) . Data sources in : this i: 



j !UU aneo wo rci (he oo I j be Led A f |i ,'R; A ; and A t S J| , ji, papei s ; 

raw i 1 n t: a wore tdn> items (words, phrases, son \ oru'tr; and par f.s 

ol pa ray raphs .) d rawn from t he source nr, t rause rihod on t : o x : . a 

cards* (hen sorted .or 'M on i ( M into M look " a ! I ke M p t low, 

H i nee cow tout a nay s is i s a nil m gu i ded mo thod , dor j on 

ru Uo ; . wort) e roa l ed f o ; j'tt ido the initial sort « So, for uistnur 

t fa* first, sort produced fou r cat egor iaoi ; a pi le of cards with 

da t a i i. oiio'. wh i oh we ro^ e lea r ) >■ o rtjan i ; s ,a t 1 on ■■ I ond ; a u i a*' K wh i e \\ 

was exclusively mo t hm! J 1 ^otul) i\ Chi rd pi I e , I a t: or label led 

emotive or mo lapho r i o ; ami a four t. h ea I agory , mixed load, 

l ; o r oxamp l.o , in the fir:;! category, samp I e data i loins wore: 

M t ho c l a ss i c o .1 omen ts u f or gau i zt\ I i onn I do s i gn such 

as hierarchical structure, fo rma 1 i tax t i on > ration 
a I i t y , and specialization are important:/' 

"sha rod gove rnance and col legial i ( y are participatory 
management. 1 ' 

11 (We be r 1 s J d i sous s ion o f o r gan i ::a t i on a' 1 el em en t; s bega n 
w i t h o f f i c e s a nd p o s i t i o ns a r r a n g od v e r t i c a I 1 y a nd 
ho r i z o n t a 11 y t o r e f 1 e e t. 1 i n e , s t; a f f a nd c o - c q u a I 
re 1 a t i.onsh i ps" 

In the second category, sample data items were: 

11 the recjw i remen ts o f theo re t i ea I sa tu ra t i on have been 
met" 

"the analysis . moves' 'increasingly from comparing data ihci 
dent, with data incident to comparing the data with 
properties of the concepts that have been abstracted 
during the comparison on incidents" 

"an anal y tic al scheme used by ethnographers 6 f comnuin ica- 
: t ion to observe the progress ive layer i ngs o f a text . 

In the third category, the emotive or metaphor i.c, the 



following examples were found: 



"■: M a luiini j ? par^U * S a I > vi fr'uaida a U ,jih.M[t if- ; i n -i'l :j=f Ml .'.H'U f ';: 

a i; o : C OU s i d or « at spon^i l ! i v ; • pa v i mo in lii' r a. ' 0 i , 

■ t ||c a i. a J < aru i- C ftiii j I >" " 

M m ! i SUl. O j t h* ■■■ |>i - | j ill i. j ti S h i j > ! h )■ * MM' h a * « Ui|i;iO a 

:| !• | i I | ii 1 I lij'i <tOi''\- i h > U • ; d i i j » i i i ■; j 1 i .: j \\ \.\\\' ' a \'. I] '\ \ 

OilMiiMii 1 i V n 

by ; iiii i v. i i| ua. | -i who 4 *'Si i J I p ! I vH y and norma* i C*, : 1 v- . 
I m ' i h I ":i pa \ » 1 a ia.u | iu j f. i n ■ hi a * * 1 \a 1 K :! 

" j » i r g a m i a I i n a I * i 1 1 Mm < i i a a ' I »a - s c ! r i ' ; M \ a i : a : o \\\ u ya 

at a deep l i • v . i i>hai ma im \t enieni i < a M • taroa ;i la »u f M ■■: 

n '-a i. s l. he hr a I window * »n u r r.a n i a I M una I v a ! hn e 11 

M f hi' ha f iiUMi i I \\\\ , Mil eg 1 a! i nil, a ltd pa ye hi) I og i c a I sup 
purl i v < • a a pee i of rel i g i < > ii : .« pa t m,m u s # « , ->ue b as 
vv i ta - In' i a It * * , pr<".c r vr a sou j a 1 f , , iau; Mi r« rn I liu r 
I ha n , . , ihvs t r 0 y !> oi r t i air. t onus i I M 

"Wi ichcrai t , liuwovtT desf riuM i vo i t nia y s r tan at { t k * - 
v'Jaiu:o f i an iluinoas I rah I y sorva.? M) lauMis impiM a us 
t ha V a I Mm: ( cnho a i Oil" 

Mi ( ho fourth ca fa; y } o ry , a small mniihor of items not exc I u : ; 

s i vo I y v i thor o rj\ an i ;:a t i una 1 , mo 1 luulo ! m* i ca 1 or mot aphor i ca I 

sur facca.l . Anion t; these wo re : 

M Saj',a is a 'collect ivo undo rs land i of unique accomp- 
lishmont; in a formally e s tab I i as heel jVrbup' v ,f s ; 

M how a complex oryan izat ion such as a research university 
creates and uses symbolic messages" 

'•clearly this image of tight and loose coupling is going 
to unpack into more discrete relationships than we 
will be able to imagine, or use , at any point in 
t irne . " 

Finally, the category decks were cross-referenced; the 
purpose of this was to check for instances where organizational, 
theorists made reference to methodological needs or , conversely , 
whei;e me thodolog i s ts made re Terence to spec i fie appl i cat ions 
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i a . o r g a n i z a l i o a a 1 re s e a. r c h > 



Re su I r ami Cone i us i cms 

j ho " :! (' i : (; ! ! , • ■-...< r re soa;ince , be I 
l i \ o v y . ■ a < \ J ■ e ni e .i ' g e n t. rn e r i i o d o 1 g g i e 5 
[' u 1 •'. • 1. S i c-i. -u n • j e r 1 v .i n g e o n c c r i 1 i n t 



V e e ! ;. C i 



lie r 14 en ie u r 14 a n . .i :: a 1 1 on a 1 



n v i e ]• 'j i s t. e m o ] o g i e s i s p o w e i" 



ace p t: ua j t a ? k was t o- 



O >. IKi i \ Ci l a 



i a 



n s •.. i ou 



•nv e r 



t miconsc 2 011 s Ly c a 1.1. i ng 
d 1. i { or en t: e.iow of the 0 rgan i z at i 0 ns they studied > .or . 
sed.y t : u determine whether u-r* not organ i :ai t: i.ona 1 : thcor- 
i.s t s :; who p r op.o so rad'i a 1 1. y J i f for en t e. o n c e j. > 1 1 0 n $ of c r ean ! : :a - : 
td ons .rca 1 j :. e d that, i nves t. iga t i n 54 those c-onc.ep t.i on 5 .would 1 
ro^u i ro : d i f id re h t; d r ox pan d e d me t diode . : 'ee' 

i' i re t. . no o n e of tec papere even broached t 1 1 e. topic of 
pa:r,:id 1 gm gs h 0*'* . i he me t a •• de sc r ipto rs o f Schwartz; and; Og i i vy 
i ndete rm i naey , mu t u:X\ causal i ty , heto rarchy , and tehe I ike'-'- 

1 di he •. d'e- re i t 0 1 m 1 no I. ogy to all hu t; one- or two of the 
ao. i.!'a.'}r :> ; 'Some 0 f those aa thors are y) r i r;ea r i 1 y inv v olved in.-' 

'pe -rspec t i. va 1 ft wo r k i t: la r k 19 8 5 ; Corcoran: and;. 

o f t he.], r under s tarn! 1 ng : o 1* 
an i .;:a,t;i on' a 1 functioning, might be adaptive wd th a hole-. 
: ,; ii' a n !'\ i c ' a j) p r o a c i \ ( C .1 a vk , A s tut o ti K u h , .1. 9 8"3 ; M a s 1 a n d , .1 9 S 3 ) O: 
B u t; ■ no s i n g 1 e ;. pa p e 5 ' c 0 1 d i > e s a i. d to h e the c m b (.) d i rn e n t o i a n 
emergent paradigm; y 

Second-, as might be expected, the organisational ■ nco r.} ,■ 
'panel's dea l t .somewhat more With - me thodo Logical issues (near 1 y 
1. Ze-.tyi mes over 4 papers) .v. than the me thodo log i st s with organ 1 ~ : 



uesc r 



; 0 the r s , tec a u : 
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zat -tonal theory. Th is. may re fleet subs tan t ivc. or discipi inary 
i n te i cs t: s , ^however - Nevertheless, it seems quite clear that 
bo th groups- •• w h i 1 e t rave 1 ing pare Lie L tracks- -ough t to be 
interacting at much greater length with each other. The 
organizational theorists who have seen a different vision of 
ins t i ta.it ions 5 a more open, less tightly coupled structure, 
need to link their work more firmly with the methodolog i s t s , 
who have, sensed the inadequacy and inappropria teness of former 
methods for achiev ing understanding (and therefore, for 
e f f e c t i n g c h a n g e J . T h e s e p a r a 1 1 e 1 u n i verses could p r o f i t 
c n o nno u s I y f r o m p r o 1 o n g e d e x c h a n g e s and u i t e m p t s to m a k c m o r e 
explicit the link between the Ges ta I t of organisational-.. theory 
and the ; methods used to explore organizational configurations. 
As Clark, Astute and Kuh punned, "We have no strong prefer - 
e rices: f o r s t r a t e g i e s or techniques of i n q u i r y . We t h i n k 
"enough i s known to support interesting a priori hypotheses 
which would attract individuals who prefer more conventional 
re sea rch me thod s . 1 ntensi ve descr ip t ivc repo r t s on organ i ta - 
tional coup] ing are needed . Researchers predisposed to 
naturalistic inquiry should have a field day" (1983, p. 20). 

Third, to deny there is a link between new theory on 
organ i ~at i ons and qua 1 i tat i ve me thod s i s counter- i n tu i t i ve y 
ill e nature of the link is not clear, although points, of eon - 
tact will contaaui^.to surface. One avenue for exposing 
linkages though is /the • literary device used by some authors / 
in this collection of papers:, metaphor and/or simile. Idie 
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emotive power of analogous or poetic references to intimate 
resemblances not seen before may be significant. The strength 
of imagery to bespeak a way of seeing (and therefore of 
believing) is keen and cutting; we ought not to lose the 
edge. 

Imp lie at ions of th e Research 

It will be a given, for the moment, that such a link 
ex i s r s . And i f s o t he imp 1 i c a t ions o f such a link - -between 
c u r r e n t organ i z a t i o n a 1 t h e o r y and in e t h o d o 1 o g i c a 1 shifts-- a r e 
numerous/ First, researchers cannot go on doing research into 
organizations and institutions the way we have in the past. 
In the future, we must match methods to", characteristics of 
organizations which are observable (rather then theoretical. ) . 
One lesson is that organizations which behave as loosely- 
coupled units do not lend themselves to study as tightly- 
coupled entities (at least not without violence to accurate 
portrayal of the organization) . 

So c o n d , t h e n a t u r e o f r csearc h q u est i o n s in u s t c h a n g e . 
A second lesson to be learned is that until We have a new do- 
se r ip tive science of organ i zat ions and ins ti tut ions (based on ; ; 
.. Vers tchen rather than manipulations of variables) we operate 
at our peril in attempting control and/or change. 

Third , methods which depended heavily on distillation - 
(or reduct ion ism) present necessarily one-sided and inadequate 
pictures of the operation and characteristics of organizations. 
Studying institutions hoi is tic ally , while a more complex task, 
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is nevertheless more, relevant to understanding how and why 
organizations'. -exist , and how change within them is "accomp- 
lished. This concept is particularly powerful, in the 
management, for instance, oi decline, where institutions may 
be called upon to make major ' changes ' in the interests of 
survival and attracting new student clienteles. 

I : i n a 1 1 y , t h e l ink is i nip ortant because i t i mp 1 i e s a 
value resonance -.* a direct, supportive and logical bridge 
between what one believes about? institutions and how one 
either affirms or disconf irms those beliefs through system- 
atic and disciplined study and research. A final lesson to 
be learned is that one cannot operate on two separate, dis- 
tinct, and contradictory belief system- about the nature of 
the world: method must fit problem. 
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